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PREFACE. 

Two  main  Ideas  underlie  this  series  of  readers: 

First:  That  the  Rational  Method  is  the  proper 
method  for  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language,  such 
as  English  is  to  those  for  whom  these  Readers  are  in- 
tended. 

Second:  That  the  material  for  such  readers 
should  be  adapted  to  the  Intellectual  development 
and  the  educational  progress  of  these  pupils. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  First  Reader  was 
chosen  because  of  its  interest  to  the  developed  minds 
of  its  intended  readers,  and  with  a  view  to  lead  them 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  good,  the  true  and  the 
beautiful  In  life. 

The  Rational  Method  *  has  proven  its  efficiency 
and  is  now  the  only  method  recognized  for  teach- 
ing modern  languages  by  such  eminent  educators 
as  Professors  Victor,  Kiihn,  Franke  and  Balsen  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  Professors  Calvin  Thomas 
of  Columbia  University,  Edward  S.  Joynes  of 
South  Carolina,  C.  F.  Kroeh  of  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,   and  Van  Jageman  of  Harvard. 

This  method,  however,  cannot  take  the  place  of 
the  live  teacher,  who  must  use  it  as  his  aid  in  bring- 
ing Interest  and  vitality  to  the  lesson.  This  means 
for  the  teacher  a  complete  mastery  of  the  method 

*  See  page  ix. 
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itself  and  a  daily  preparation  of  the  lesson  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  method. 

I  trust  that  this  series  of  readers  will  be  acceptable 
to  my  colleagues,  who  have  long  tried  to  find  suit- 
able reading  material  for  their  non-English-speaking 
pupils. 

The  Author. 


The  following  books  are  recommended  for  study: 

"  The  Method  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages  in  Ger- 
many."    By  Mary  Brebner. 

"  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages."     By  Karl  Breul. 

"  Le  Petit  Parisien."     By  Dr.  R.  Krow. 

"  How  to  Teach  a  Foreign  Language."  By  Otto  Jesper- 
son. 
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REMARKS  TO  THE  TEACHER 


Complete  answers  should  be  given  by  the  pupils. 
The  simple  words  "yes"  or  "no"  do  not  constitute 
an  answer  in  these  exercises;  such  expressions  give  no 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  language. 

The  teacher  should  prepare  himself  thoroughly 
for  each  lesson  in  order  to  ask  many  pointed  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  reading  matter. 

The  entire  time  spent  in  reading  the  lesson  and 
questioning  the  class  should  not  exceed  thirty  min- 
utes. Too  much  detail  will  only  confuse  and 
fatigue  the  pupils.  Five  or  six  words  that  present 
any  difficulty  either  in  spelling  or  pronunciation  may 
be  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  for  dictation. 
Such  words  should  not  be  given  singly,  but  rather  in 
short  sentences. 

These  sentences  may  first  be  read  by  the  class 
from  the  blackboard  and  then  copied.  After  new 
slips  have  been  distributed,  the  same  sentences  should 
then  be  written  from  dictation  (the  writing  on  the 
blackboard  being  covered  or  erased  in  the  mean- 
time). The  pupils  are  afterwards  required  to  com- 
pare their  work  with  that  on  the  board  and  make 
the  necessary  corrections  themselves. 

Call  attention  to  the  most  essential  grammar  rules; 
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not,  indeed,  by  telling  the  pupils,  for  example,  that 
the  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  s,  or  es, 
to  the  singular,  but  rather,  let  them  observe  these 
modifications  themselves  and  then  draw  their  own 
conclusions.  This  is  inductive  teaching.  Secure  a 
clear,  distinct  and  easy  pronunciation  from  the  very 
beginning.  Make  the  reading  lesson  the  centre  of 
your  instruction.  Spend  at  least  five  minutes  be- 
fore each  lesson  upon  the  phonetics  such  as  are  given 
on  pages  xvii — xxiii  of  this  reader. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  RATIONAL  METHOD. 


The  study  of  phonetics  is  recognized  by  author- 
ities as  the  initial  step  in  the  mastery  of  a  foreign 
language.  The  teacher  should  therefore  concern 
himself  during  the  first  lessons  with  the  imparting 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  vowels  and  the  consonant 
sounds  preparatory  to  the  subsequent  study  of  the 
language  itself.  The  following  sequence  of  pho- 
netic teaching  is  here  recommended. 

1.  Some  general  remarks  relativ^e  to  the  organs 
of  speech  and  their  functions,  showing  the  pupils  by 
practical  illustrations  how  articulate  sounds  are  pro- 
duced. See  page  xiii  of  this  reader  on  Articulation 
and  page  xv  on  Pronunciation. 

2.  The  difference  between  the  familiar  sounds  of 
the  pupil's  mother  tongue  and  those  of  the  foreign 
language  should  be  taken  up. 

3.  A  great  number  of  selected  words  in  which  the 
different  vowel  sounds  of  the  foreign  language  ap- 
pear should  be  systematically  presented.  See  pages 
xvii — xxii  of  this  reader. 

4.  These  selections  should  be  read  by  the  pu- 
pils from  the  blackboard.     Lastly  the  pupils  should 
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write    these    or    similar    selections    from    dictation. 
This  will  train  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

5.  Teach  one  class  of  diphthongs,  proper  diph- 
thongs first.      See  page  xxi  of  this  reader. 

6.  A  continuation  of  the  diphthongs.  See  pages 
xxi  and  xxii  of  this  reader. 

7.  Teach  digraphs  and  trigraphs,  such  as:  th, 
sh,  ch  and  sch;  also  aphthongs  such  as;  ough,  ing, 
igh,  gue,  etc.,  etc.     See  page  xxiil  of  this  reader. 

8.  A  general  review  of  the  previous  work  with 
numerous  oral  and  written  examples. 

The  work  outlined  above  requires  about  two 
weeks  of  evening  school  work;  and  if  the  teacher 
has  been  judicious  in  his  choice  of  a  vocabulary,  and 
has  made  use  of  proper  material,  the  pupils  will 
now  be  familiar  with  the  names  of  objects  in  the 
class-room,  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  par- 
ticularly such  words  as:  go,  come,  see,  hear,  feel, 
rise,  sit,  take,  bring,  hold,  give,  stand,  etc.  etc. ; 
they  also  understand  such  short  sentences  as :  Take 
the  pencil;  Bring  it  to  vie;  Go  to  the  door;  Open 
it ;  Take  your  seat;  Please  repeat;  Do  you  understand 
me?  etc.  etc. 

All  this  and  much  more  can  be  taught  along  with 
phonetics.  In  fact,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
any  one  lesson  should  be  de\'oted  to  the  teaching 
of  phonetics  exclusively.  'J'he  experienced  instructor 
will  find  his  or  her  own  way  to  intersperse  a  prac- 
tical drill  in  sounds  with  the  colloquial  forms  referred 
to  above. 


The  pupils  are  now  ready  for  the  first  reading 
lesson  from  this  reader.  This  lesson  consists  of  a 
connected  story  with  thought-content  at  its  basis. 
It  is  simple,  within  their  comprehension  and  adapted 
to  their  mental  capacities. 

After  the  lesson  has  been  read  by  the  teacher  to 
the  class  (the  pupils  listening  with  closed  books), 
it  is  again  read  by  the  teacher  (this  time  the  pupils 
following  in  silence  the  printed  page),  after  which 
the  pupils  are  called  upon  to  read  the  lesson. 

The  lesson  is  read  through  two  or  three  times,  and 
now  its  contents  is  made  to  furnish  material  for 
conversation  between  teacher  and  pupils,  and  for 
oral  composition  as  well  as  exercises  in  grammar. 

In  the  first  instance  the  analytic  feature  of  the 
method  is  presented,  in  the  latter  the  inductive 
method  is  applied. 

The  English  language  should  be  employed  in 
the  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupils  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  very  beginning.  In  other  words, 
the  pupils  should  learn  the  foreign  tongue  by  imita- 
tion and  practice — the  teacher  speaking  and  read- 
ing, the  pupils  imitating  and  practicing  what  they 
hear. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Rational  Method  are 
the  following: 

1.  Reading  forms  the  centre  of  instruction. 

2.  The  language  to  be  mastered  is  used  from  the 
very  beginning  and  throughout. 


3.  Objects   and  pictures   are   used   in   the   earlier 
stages  of  instruction. 

4.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  correct  pronunciation 
and  enunciation. 

5.  Free    composition    is    largely    substituted    for 
translation. 

6.  Grammar  is  taught  inductively. 
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ARTICULATION. 


By  articulation  is  meant  the  utterance  of 
the  elementary  sounds  in  words. 

An  elementary  sound  is  a  phonetic  ele- 
ment or  single  sound  produced  by  the  organs 
of  speech. 

The  principal  organs  of  speech  are,  the 
vocal  chords  of  the  larynx,  the  glottis,  the 
palate,  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips  and 
nasal  passages. 

Elementary  sounds  are  divided  into  three 
classes :  vocals,  subvocals  and  aspirates. 

Vocals  are  open  sounds  of  the  voice. 

Vowels  and  diphthongs  are  vocals. 

A  vowel  has  one  unchanging  sound  as  a 
in  far;  but  some  of  our  long  vowels,  while 
they  represent  but  a  single  alphabetic  char- 
acter, are  really  two  vowel  sounds.  Thus: 
a=ae,  i=ai,  u=eo. 
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Suhvocals  are  sounds  of  the  voice  made  by 
the  throat  and  modified  by  the  tongue,  teeth, 
lips,  etc.  b  in  bad^  d  in  den,  m  in  tne,  I  in 
low,  n  in  no,  r  in  rat,  v  in  vine,  w  in  wi72e,  z 
in  zinc  are  subvocals. 

Aspirates  are  mere  breathings  formed  into 
sounds  by  the  tongue,  teeth  and  lips.  /  in 
fine,  h  in  hat,  k  in  key,  p  in  pin,  s  in  see,  t  in 
ten,  sh  in  shall,  th  in  thin,  ch  in  r/z^/,  w/z  in 
when,  y  in  y(?<^r  are  aspirates.  All  aspirates 
and  subvocals  are  consonants. 

Cognate  sounds  are  pairs  of  subvocals  and 
aspirates  produced  with  the  organs  of  speech 
in  the  same  position.  Thus  the  aspirate  p 
and  the  subvocal  b  are  cognates,  being  both 
lip-letters  and  both  produced  with  the  lips 
in  the  same  position. 

Aspirates  Subvocals 

pipe,  pepper  babe,  bulb, 

tart,  tight  deed,  died, 

church,  chinch,  ginger,  judge, 

usher,  rasher.  azure,  glazier. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 


The  pupil  has  a  right  to  hear  and  learn 
from  his  teacher  a  correct  and  idiomatic  pro- 
nunciation. Useful  as  phonetic  symbols 
are,  they  can  never  be  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  the  living  voice  of  the  teacher. 
Moreover,  no  system  of  phonetic  transcrip- 
tions has  yet  been  devised  which  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
language  teaching,  viz.,  first  the  ear^  then 
the  eye.  It  is  the  sound  always  and  not  the 
written  symbol  that  must  be  made  the  basis 
of  these  lessons  in  pronunciation. 

I  do  not  ask  the  teacher  to  dwell  too  long 
on  phonetic  niceties.  The  instruction  in  ac- 
tual phonetics  should  be  short  and  simple, 
yet  the  fundamental  principles  should  be  im- 
parted from  the  very  beginning. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  that  spoken 
words  consist  of  sounds  and  not  of  letters. 
They  must  learn  that  the  same  letters  may 
represent  different  sounds  in  different  lan- 
guages, and  that  every  language  has  some 
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general  characteristic  which  marks  it 
throughout. 

The  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in 
speaking  English,  for  example,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  position  of  these  same  or- 
gans when  speaking  either  French  or  Ger- 
man. 

The  hissing  sound  so  prevalent  in  English 
is  wholly  absent  in  German;  whereas  the 
guttural  sound  which  marks  the  German 
tongue  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  English. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  nasal  sound  in 
the  French. 

The  following  exercises  are  combinations 
of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  arranged  in 
sentences,  intended  for  practical  drill. 

The  illustrative  words  should  be  pro- 
nounced with  force,  precision  and  distinct- 
ness, first  by  the  teacher  and  then  by  the  pu- 
pils either  individually  or  in  concert. 
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DRILL  OF  VOWELS 


a,  state. 
James  will  skate  on  the  lake. 
Kate  made  this  cake  for  Jane. 
Place  the  rake  by  the  gate. 
Take  my  name  off  the  slate. 

a,  far. 
The  cars  are  in  the  barn. 
This  bark  is  hard  to  carve. 
The  spark  shone  in  the  dark. 
The  tar  is  in  the  large  jar. 

a,  fall. 
All  the  straw  is  in  the  stall. 
The  law  will  call  a  halt. 
He  saw  the  ball  in  the  halL 
The  small  shawl  is  warm. 

a,  flat. 
Mr.  Flack  had  a  black  cat. 
It  sprang  at  a  fat  rat. 
The  rat  ran  into  the  trap. 
Can  that  man  catch  the  rat? 


XVlll 
a,  ask. 

The  master  asked  for  the  task. 
The  class  has  no  chance. 
He  asked  me  to  dance. 
Is  the  clasp  fast  on  the  cask? 

e,  me. 

He  feels  the  need  of  being  free. 
The  bee  is  in  the  large  tree. 
Keep  the  feet  up  here. 
Did  he  see  me  here'? 

e,  bed. 

The  nest  is  in  the  hedge. 
This  step  is  the  very  best. 
The  hen  is  in  the  nest. 
Spell,  jest,  chest,  left  and  theft. 

i,  line. 

Write  one  line  at  a  time. 

This  hne  style  of  writmg  is  mine. 

Life  is  a  lively  strife. 

Strike  for  the  right  with  all  your  might.  i 

!'^'^:  .  j|, 

This  thick  stick  hit  his  lip.  *' 

Will  he  bring  the  pin'^ 
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He  filled  the  little  ship. 
This  milk  is  thick  and  rich. 

T,  bird. 

The  bird  stirred  the  dirt. 

A  fir  is  a  firm  tree. 

I  see  the  mirth  of  the  little  girlso 

Are  you  very  thirsty,  sir'? 

6,  no. 

I  hope  he  told  the  whole  truth. 
The  bold  foe  stole  the  gold. 
Close  the  hole  in  the  stone. 
This  store  has  a  stone  threshold. 

o,  move. 

Move  the  tools  from  the  room. 
Are  these  boots  waterproof? 
Whose  brooms  are  these '? 
Take  this  food  with  the  spoon. 

6,  nor. 

This  work  is  for  my  mother. 

The  thorns  have  torn  her  dress. 

The  soldiers  formed  a  line  before  the  fort. 

The  poor  man  looks  careworn  and  forlorn. 
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o,  not. 

Drop  the  box  and  stop  the  clock. 
He  got  the  best  crops  in  this  spot. 
Is  there  a  lodge  on  these  rocks? 
He  cannot  lock  the  strong  box. 

u,  tube. 

He  refused  to  sing  the  tune. 
We  will  excuse  the  duke. 
Will  he  use  the  short  fuse? 
There  is  no  use  in  this  abuse. 

u,  nut. 

Burt  must  trust  to  luck. 
This  snuff  is  mixed  with  dust. 
The  dust  will  hurt  the  furs. 
This  ugly  stuff  was  in  the  hut. 

u,  full. 

Put  this  book  in  a  nook. 
The  cook  took  the  spoon. 
Pull  the  scoop  from  the  brook. 
The  room  is  full  of  boots. 

ou,  pound. 

A  pound  of  flour  cannot  be  found. 
He  was  bound  with  stout  cords. 
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The  loud  sounds  called  the  hounds. 
That  cloud  almost  touched  the  ground. 

oi,  boil. 

Do  not  spoil  or  soil  this  coin. 
Moist  the  coil  and  save  some  toil. 
Shall  I  boil  or  broil  this  fowl? 
A  doit  is  a  Dutch  coin. 

oa,  loaf. 
The  foam  of  this  soap  is  white. 
He  likes  to  roam  with  his  boat. 
Take  this  load  up  the  road. 

ou,  tough. 

A  touch  of  the  whip  is  enough. 

This  country  is  very  rough. 

The  young  horse  is  strong  and  tough. 

ea,  bread. 

The  deaf  man  met  a  sudden  death. 
This  stale  bread  is  for  his  health. 
His  wealth  has  cost  him  much  sweat. 
I  dread  these  heavy  sweats. 

ea,  ear. 

Do  you  hear  the  eagle  scream? 
This  green  tea  is  much  too  dear. 
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But  this  fresh  meat  is  really  cheap. 
Please  speak  very  clearly. 

ie,  brief. 

The  bold  thief  came  to  grief. 

I  believe  he  is  in  the  field. 

A  bier  often  brings  grief  to  many. 

Did  you  receive  my  receipt'? 

I  perceive  the  high  ceiling. 

th. 

The  thorny  thistle  swung  hither  and 
thither. 

Three  thousand,  three  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-three things. 

I  thank  thee,   Theophilus,   for  this  fine 

thimble. 
Think    thoroughly    of    thy    theme,    my 

friend. 
Smith  thrust  his  way  through  the  thicket. 

V. 

The  value  of  variegated  velvet  is  various. 
Not  a  vestige  of  his  vestment  was  found. 
This  venomous  viper  is  very  vicious. 


XXlll 

The  volunteer  ventured  to  the  verge  of 
the  volcano. 

w. 

We  will  welcome  the  wintry  weather. 
Watch  the  water  wash  over  the  wharf. 
Was  the  wily  wizard  working,  William^ 
The  weaver  will  wed  the  wealthy  widow. 
The  wise  wife  will  bring  the  white  wine. 


APHTHONGS 


The  neigh  of  the  horses  from  the  high 
mountain  resounded  through  the  valley. 

A  furlough  gave  the  soldiers  needed  rest 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  campaign. 

Though  he  is  a  good  mechanic,  he  is  not  a 
thorough  artisan. 

The  baker  had  to  weigh  the  dough  before 
he  made  it  into  bread. 

Farmer  Jones  brought  his  plough  into  the 
borough. 

A  large  bough  fell  into  the  water-trough. 


XXIV 


EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION 


Round  the  rough  and  rugged  rocks  the 
ragged  rascal  ran. 

Amidst  the  mists,  she  sells  sea-shells. 

The  glassy  glaciers  gleamed  in  glowing 
light. 

Can  craven  cowards  conquer  this  country? 

The  soldiers  winced  whilst  the  shells  burst 
in  their  midst. 

Let  us  first  know  fixed  facts. 

Time  is  so  swift  of  foot  that  none  can 
overtake  it. 

Trust  not  too  far,  and  mistrust  not  too 
fast. 

A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 

The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind 
the  door. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew. 

Green  grows  the  grass  o'er  Grattan's 
grave. 

Shrink  not  from  throwing  all  your 
strength  into  the  struggle. 
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With  a  shrill  scream,  the  eagle  spread  his 
pinions. 

Straight  through  the  street  the  strident 
stripling  strides. 

Through  his  thin  veins  life  thrilled  again. 

Have  you  the  skill  to  read  the  sphynx's 
spell? 

I  had  gone  scarce  a  league,  when  I  was 
startled  to  see  the  smoke  against  the  sky. 

With  hushed  voice  and  blanched  cheek, 
he  peered  through  the  covert  of  birch. 

The  crippled  officer  would  have  fallen, 
had  not  a  private  clasped  him  in  his  arms 
and  helped  him  to  the  rear. 

The  gifts  were  mere  trifles,  but  they  soft- 
ened Ralph's  ruffled  pride. 

The  laborers  delved  with  their  shovels, 
heaved  up  the  clay  and  evened  the  roadway. 

The  world  yields  rewards  to  those  who 
stoutly  wrestle  with  it. 

Depths,  widths,  breadths  and  lengths  are 
words  of  measure. 
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READING   MADE  EASY  FOR   FOREIGNERS. 


FIRST  READER. 


MODEL  LESSON. 
THE  GREEDY  DOG. 

A  dog  stole  a  piece  of  meat.  He 
ran  away  with  it.  He  came  to  a 
brook.  A  small  ))ridge  was  over 
the  brook.  The  dog  runs  over  the 
bridge.  He  sees  his  image  in  the 
water  below.  The  dog  thinks  he 
sees  another  dog  with  meat.  He 
wants  the  meat  of  the  other  dog  also. 
He  snaps  for  it.  His  meat  falls  into 
the  water.     Now  he  has  nothing. 

Development  of  the   above    lesson   according   to 
the  ^^ Rational  Method T 

SEE  REMARKS  TO  THE  TEACHER,  PAGE  VII. 

1.  Who  stole  the  meat  ?    The  dog  stole  the  meat.     2.  How  much 
meat  did  the  dog  steal  ?     He  stole  a  piece  of  meat.     3.  Is  tliis  a 
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piece  of  meat  (showing  a  piece  of  paper  or  chalk)  ?  No,  this  is  a 
piece  of  paper,  chalk,  etc.  4.  Where  was  the  meat  ?  The  meat  was 
at  the  butcher's.  5.  How  does  the  dog  carry  the  meat  ?  He  car- 
ries it  in  his  mouth.  6.  Where  does  the  dog  run  ?  He  runs  away. 
7.  Did  the  dog  run  home  ?  No,  he  had  no  home.  8.  What  is  a 
brook  ?  A  brook  is  a  small  river.  9.  Is  the  Hudson  a  brook  ?  No, 
the  Hudson  is  a  river.  10.  What  was  over  the  brook  ?  Over  the 
brook  was  a  small  bridge.  11.  What  is  under  the  bridge?  The 
water  is  under  the  bridge.  12.  What  does  the  dog  see  in  the  water  ? 
He  sees  his  image  or  picture.  13.  What  do  you  see  in  the  mirror  ? 
I  see  my  image  or  picture.  14.  What  does  the  dog  think  when  he 
sees  his  image  in  the  water  ?  He  thinks  he  sees  another  dog.  15. 
Does  he  want  more  meat  ?  Yes,  he  wants  the  meat  of  the  other 
dog.  16.  Why?  Because  he  is  a  greedy  dog.  17.  Who  is  greedy? 
He  who  never  has  enough.  18.  What  does  the  greedy  dog  do  ?  He 
snaps  for  the  meat.  19.  What  happened  ?  His  meat  fell  in  the 
water.  20.  Is  meat  light  or  heavy  ?  Meat  is  heavy.  21.  Does 
meat  float  on  the  water?  No,  it  sinks  under  the  water.  22.  Which 
way  does  the  river  flow  ?  It  flows  toward  its  mouth.  23.  Where  is 
the  mouth  of  the  river  ?  Where  it  ends.  24.  Can  you  tell  two 
rivers  in  America  ? 


Dictation  Exercises. 

SEE  REMARKS  TO  THE  TEACHER,  PAGE  VII. 

Please  give  me  a  joicce  of  meat. 
I  see  the  image  in  the  water. 
The  water  is  far  below  the  bridge. 
A  brook  is  much  smaller  than  a  river. 
The  greedy.,  dog  lost  the  stolen  oieat. 


LESSON    I. 

THE  COUNTRY  BOY. 

I  am  a  little  boy.  My  name  is 
Ben.  I  live  in  the  country.  I  like 
the  green  fields.  I  like  the  flowers 
and  the  big  trees.  My  father  has  a 
farm.  We  have  horses  and  cows. 
We  also  have  many  chickens.  I 
have  a  big  dog.  My  father  gave 
him  to  me.  I  call  my  dog  Bello. 
Bello  has  long  hair  and  a  bushy 
tail.  He  is  a  faithful  dog.  Bello 
and  I  often  run  about  the  woods. 
In  the  evening  he  helps  me  to  bring 
the  cows  home.  Mother  says  I  am 
a  little  man.  I  like  to  help  mother 
around  the  house.  When  I  am 
older,  I  want  to  help  father  on  his 
farm. 


LESSON   II. 

THE   FIRE. 
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I  sit  by  the  fire.  It  is  on  the 
hearth.  It  is  a  wood  fire.  I  like 
to  see  the  bright  flame.  The  sparks 
fly  up  the  chimney.  Fire  does 
many  things  for  us.  It  cooks  our 
food.  It  heats  our  homes.  It  gives 
us  light  when  it  is  dark.  Fire  turns 
water  into  steam  and  steam  makes 
the  engines  go. 

Fire  makes  iron  soft,  so  the  black- 
smith can  work  it.  He  makes  all 
kinds  of  useful  tools  out  of  iron. 
Nails,  bolts,  chains,  rings,  and  staples 
are  made  of  it.  How  many  things 
we  would  be  without  if  we  had  no 
fire ! 
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LESSON    IIL 

ACTION  LESSON. 

1.  Charles,  stand. 

2.  Stand  on  your  left  foot 

3.  Stand  on  your  right  foot. 

4.  Shut  your  eyes. 

5.  Show  me  your  right  hand. 

6.  Show  me  your  left  hand. 

7.  Walk    to    the    door ;    come 
back. 

8.  Walk  to  the  window. 

9.  What  do  you  see  ? 

10.  Take   the  book ;    bring  it  to 
me. 

11.  Take   the   chalk;    go  to  the 
blackboard. 

12.  Write  the  figures  1,  3,  5,  7,  9. 

13.  Name  the  figures  you  have 
written. 
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14.  Give  me  the  chalk. 

15.  Now,  take  your  seat. 

16.  You  have  done  well,  Charles. 


LESSON    IV. 

THE   SUN. 

I  see  the  sun.  It  is  big  and 
round  and  as  red  as  fire.  In  the 
morning  it  looks  like  a  ball  of  fire. 
At  noon  it  looks  white  hot.  Then 
it  is  so  bright  that  you  cannot  look 
at  it. 

The  sun  gives  us  heat  and  light. 
We  could  not  live  without  the  sun. 
The  sunshine  makes  us  joyful  and 
happy.  It  keeps  the  earth  warm 
and  gives  the  flowers  their  bright 
colors.     The  sun  is  very  large  ;  very 


much  larger  than  the  earth.  It 
looks  small  to  us  because  it  is  so 
far  away  up  iu  the  sky. 


LESSON   V. 

THE   HAND. 

I  have  two  hands. 

Each  hand  has  five  fingers. 

The  thumb  is  the  first  finger. 

The  second  finger  is  the  index 
finger. 

The  middle  finger  is  the  third 
finger. 

The  ring  finger  is  the  fourth 
finger. 

The  fifth  finger  is  called  the  little 
finger. 

I  hold  the  pen  in  my  right  hand. 


I  rest  the  arm  upon  the  desk. 

The  wrist  does  not  touch  the 
desk. 

With  the  left  hand  I  hold  the 
copy. 

I  hold  the  book  in  both  hands. 

I  keep  my  hands  neat  and  clean. 

Boys  and  girls  must  control  their 
hands. 


LESSON   VI. 

LEARN    BY    DOING. 

Bertha^  please  stand. 
Walk  toward  the  door. 
Stop  near  the  door. 
Stretch  out  your  arm. 
Take  hold  of  the  knob. 
Turn  the  knob  slowly. 
Push  the  door  gently. 


Open  the  door  wide. 

Pull  the  door  toward  you. 

Shut  the  door  quietly. 

Let  go  of  the  knob. 

Walk  to  the  middle  of  this  room. 

Take  your  seat,  Bertha. 

You  have  done  well. 


LESSON  vu. 

THE   LITTLE   SCHOLAR. 

How  do  you  do,  Mr.  White  ?  I 
am  going  to  sishool.  Tt  is  too  early 
yet.  I  must  go  soon.  I  like  to  go 
to  school.  We  learn  to  read  in 
school.  I  like  to  read.  We  also 
learn  to  write.  I  can  write  my 
name  and  address.  We  sing  pretty 
songs    in    school.     We    sing,  ^'My 
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country,  'tis  of  thee."  It  must  be 
time  now.  Will  you  come  to  see 
me  at  school  ? 


MEMORY  GEM. 

To  do  to  others  as  I  A\^ould 
That  they  should  do  to  me, 

Will  make  me  honest,  kind,  and  good, 
As  children  ought  to  be. 


LESSON  VIH. 

FISHES. 

The  fish  lives  in  the  water.  It 
cannot  breathe  the  air.  A  fish  has 
no  feet.  It  does  not  need  feet.  The 
fish  swims  with  its  fins.  It  finds  its 
food  in  the  water.  Water  is  the 
best  home  for  a  fish.  The  fish  has 
a  coat  of  scales.  Scales  make  a 
pretty    coat    for    the    fish.     Some 


fishes  can  fly  a  little,  but  they  do 
not  fly  for  fun.  The  flying  fish 
leave  the  water  when  they  are  in 


danger. 


LESSON   IX. 
DAILY   EXERCISE. 

I  rise  at  seven  o'clock.  I  dress 
myself.  I  put  on  my  clothes.  I 
wash  my  hands  and  my  face.  I  use 
plenty  of  water  and  good  soap. 
After  washing,  I  dry  my  hands  and 
face  with  a  towel.  I  use  a  comb 
and  a  hair-brush  for  my  hair. 

I  now  put  on  my  outer  garments. 
When  it  is  cold  I  wear  an  overcoat. 
In  wet  weather  I  also  wear  over- 
shoes.    I  keep  my  clothes  neat  and 
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clean.  The  clothing  I  do  not  wear, 
I  put  in  the  proper  place  so  that  I 
can  easily  find  it. 


LESSON   X. 

THE   FIRE-ENGINE. 


Have  you  ever  been  in  a  fire- 
house  ?  No,  l)ut  1  have  seen  the 
fire-engines.  I  like  to  see  the  big 
horses  run.  How  they  dash  through 
the  streets !  The  engines  and  the 
horses  are  kept  in  the  fire-house. 

Some  firemen  stay  there  day  and 
niglit.  I  like  to  watch  the  firemen 
wlien  tliey  drill.  At  the  sound  of 
the  big  bell  the  men  slide  down  a 
pole.  The  horses  run  out  of  their 
stalls  and  take  their  places.  The 
firemen  hitcli  them  to  tlie  enaine. 
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and  off  they  run  at  full  speed.  All 
other  wagons  must  make  room  for 
the  engine,  and  the  trolley  cars  must 
stop.     Our  firemen  are  very  brave. 


LESSON   XI. 

THE   SCHOOLROOM. 

The  schoolroom  is  large  and 
square.  It  has  four  walls,  a  door, 
and  several  windows.  On  the  floor 
are  many  seats  and  desks.  Each 
scholar  has  his  own  desk. 

In  the  desk  he  keeps  his  books 
and  copies.  On  each  desk  is  an 
inkstand.  The  inkstand  is  made  of 
glass.  The  pens  and  pencils  are  kept 
in  a  pencil-box.  In  the  schoolroom 
are    also    book-cases    and    clothes- 
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closets.  The  scholars  put  their  hats 
and  overcoats  m  the  clothes-closets. 
The  teacher  has  a  large  desk  and 
two  chah's.  One  chair  is  for  the 
desk,  the  other  chair  is  high  and  is 
used  by  the  teacher  when  hear- 
ing our  lessons.  In  the  desk  the 
teacher  keeps  his  books  and  writing 
material. 


LESSON   XII. 
MY   POCKET-KNIFE. 


My  pocket-knife  has  three  blades, 
one  large  blade  and  two  small  blades. 
The  blades  are  smootli  and  sharp. 
They  are  made  of  steel.  The  han- 
dle of  my  pocket-knife  is  made  of 
horn. 

I  can  open  and  close  the  blades. 
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The  blades  of  my  pocket-knife  are 
movable.  I  cut  all  kinds  of  objects 
with  my  pocket-knife.  I  use  it  for 
cutting  paper  and  sharpening  my 
pencil.  I  also  pare  fruit  with  it. 
But  the  fruit  will  stain  it  and  I 
must  clean  it  well,  or  the  blades  Avill 
become  rusty.  When  the  l)lades 
are  dull  I  sharpen  them  upon  a 
whetstone. 


SELECTION  I. 
SING  A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE. 

Sing  a  song  of  sixpence, 
A  pocket  full  of  rye; 

Four  and  twenty  blackbirds 
Baked  in  a  pie. 

When  the  pie  was  ox)ened, 
The  birds  began  to  sing; 

Was  not  that  a  dainty  dish 
To  aet  before  the  king? 
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The  king  ^v^as  in  the  parlor, 
Counting  out  his  money; 

The  queen  was  in  the  kitchen, 
Eating  bread  and  honey. 

The  maid  "was  in  the  garden, 
Hanging  out  the  clothes; 

Along  came  a  blackbird, 
And  pecked  off  her  nose. 


LESSON   XIII. 

NUMBERS. 


I  one,  2  two,  3  three,  4  four,  5 
five,  6  six,  7  seven,  8  eight,  9  nine, 
10  ten.  The  numbers  from  one  to 
ten  are  called  units.  One,  three, 
five,  seven,  nine  are  odd  numbers. 
Two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten  are  even 
nunil)ers. 

II  eleven,  12  twelve,  13  thirteen, 
14  fourteen,  15  fifteen,  16  sixteen, 
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17  seventeen,  18  eighteen,  19  nine- 
teen, 20  twenty,  21  twenty-one,  22 
twenty-two,  etc.  30  thirty,  40  forty, 
50  fifty,  60  sixty,  70  seventy,  80 
eighty,  90  ninety,  100  one  hundred. 

I  am  12  years  ohl.  This  month 
has  31  days.  The  year  has  365 
days.  This  is  the  first  week  of 
school.  The  second,  the  third,  the 
fourth,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  the  sev- 
enth, the  eighth,  the  ninth,  the 
tenth,  etc. 

This  is  the  21st  of  the  month. 
My  birthday  falls  on  the  15th  of 
May.  George  Washington  was  born 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1732. 


Have  a  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place. 
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LESSON  XIV. 

THINKING  LESSON. 

1.  A  bird  has  two  feet. 

2.  A  horse  has  —  feet. 

3.  Two  boys  have  —  feet. 

4.  A  bee  has  four  wings. 

5.  A  bee  has  six  feet. 

6.  Two  bees  have  —  wings. 

7.  Two  bees  have  —  feet. 

8.  A  boy  has  two  hands. 

9.  Five  boys  have  —  hands. 

10.  A  cow  has  two  horns. 

11.  Four  cows  have  —  horns. 

12.  A  boy  has  —  fingers. 


SELECTION   II. 


One,  t^vo,  three,  four,  five, 
I  caught  a  mouse  alive; 
Six,  seven,  eiglit,  nine,  ten, 
I  let  it  go  again. 
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Why  did  you  let  it  go? 
Because  it  bit  my  finger  so. 


LESSON   XV. 

THE  WIND. 

The  wind  is  sometimes  like  a 
giant.  It  pulls  up  tall  trees  by  the 
roots.  The  wind  blows  the  water 
at  sea  into  big  waves,  and  large 
ships  are  lost  in  the  storm.  But 
the  wind  is  also  gentle  and  kind. 
In  summer  it  fans  our  hot  cheeks 
and  cools  the  sultry  air.  In  winter 
the  wind  is  very  cold.  The  west 
wind  brings  sunshine.  The  east 
wind  brings  rain.  The  south  wind 
brings  warm  weather.  The  north 
wind  is  very  cold.  We  cannot  see 
the  wind. 
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LESSON  XVI. 

THE  HOUSE. 

The  house  has  four  walls.  The 
door  leads  mto  the  house.  The  win- 
dows are  made  of  glass.  The  roof 
is  on  the  house.  The  cellar  is  under 
the  house.  The  rooms  are  in  the 
house.  We  sleep  in  the  sleeping 
room,  or  bedroom.  We  bathe  in  the 
bath-room.  We  live  in  the  dwelling 
or  living  room.  We  eat  in  the  din- 
ing room.     We  cook  in  the  kitchen. 

Questio)is:  How  many  walls  has  the  house  ?  What  leads  into 
the  house  ?  Of  what  are  the  windows  made  ?  Where  is  the  roof  ? 
Where  is  the  cellar  ?  Where  are  the  rooms  ?  In  what  room  do  we 
sleep  ?  In  what  room  do  we  bathe  ?  In  what  room  do  we  live  ? 
Where  do  we  eat  ?  Where  is  the  cooking  done  ?  Which  is  the 
largest  room  ?     The  smallest  ?     The  nicest  ? 


PROVERBS. 

Time  is  money, 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 
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Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 
A  small  spark  makes  a  great  fire. 
Make  liay  Avliile  tlie  siui  shines. 
Better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 
A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 


LESSON  XVII. 
THE  CAT. 

The  cat  is  a  domestic  animal. 
She  is  much  smaller  than  the  dog. 
She  has  a  slender  body.  Her  head 
is  round  and  her  ears  are  small  and 
pointed.  The  cat  has  large  eyes. 
She  can  see  in  the  dark  almost  as 
well  as  in  daylight.  Her  feet  are 
soft,  and  she  walks  so  lightly  that 
not  even  the  mouse  can  hear  her 
coming. 

The  cat  catches  mice  and  rats. 
She      also     catches     little      birds. 
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Young  cats  are  called  kittens. 
Kittens  are  very  playful.  ^^  The  cat 
would  like  to  have  the  fish,  but  she 
does  not  want  to  wet  her  feet." 
Can  you  tell  what  this  proverb 
means  ? 


LESSON  xvni. 

SPRING. 

Spring  is  the  nicest  time  of  the 
year.  The  cold  winter  is  past. 
Snow  and  ice  are  gone.  The  grass 
is  getting  green.  The  flowers  ap- 
pear. Trees  and  shrubs  begin  to 
bud  and  blossom.  The  air  is  warm 
and  balmy.  The  birds  that  left  us 
during  the  cold  winter  have  returned. 
They  sing  in  the  1)ranches  and  begin 
to  l)uihl  their  nests.     Nature  smiles 
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everywhere.  Children  play  joy- 
fully in  the  fields  and  meadows. 
This  is  a  lovely  time. 


SELECTION  HI. 
RAIN. 

The  rain  is  raining  all  around, 
It  falls  on  field  and  tree; 

It  rains  on  the  umhrellas  here 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 


LESSON  XIX. 

STORES. 


Mr.  (Mister)  Reid  is  our  butcher. 
He  keeps  a  store.  He  sells  all 
kinds  of  meat.  He  keeps  the  meat 
on  ice.  The  butcher  sells  lamb^ 
pork,  and  beefsteak ;  chops,  veal, 
and  bacon.  What  kind  of  meat  do 
you  wish  ?     Give  me  one  pound  of 
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beefsteak  and  two  pounds  of  lamb 
chops.  How  much  does  the  meat 
cost  ? 

Mr.  Thorne  keeps  a  store,  too. 
He  sells  tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  rice. 
He  also  sells  milk  and  butter.  What 
kind  of  a  store  does  Mr.  Thorne 
keep  ?  His  store  is  called  a  grocery 
store.  Do  you  spend  much  money 
in  this  store  ?  In  what  store  do  we 
buy  bread  ? 

SELECTION  IV. 
OUR   FLAG. 

There  is  a  flag  in  every  land, 
There  is  a  flag  of  every  hue ; 

But  there  is  no  flag  in  any  land 
Like  our  own  Red,  White,  and  Blue 

The  red  is  for  the  brave. 
The  blue  is  for  the  true; 
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There  are  no  flags  that  ^wave 
Like  our  own  Reel,  White,  and  Blue. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  flag,  our  country's 
flag. 

Its  stripes,  and  Avhite  stars,  too ; 
There  is  no  flag  in  any  land 

Like  our  own  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 


LESSON  XX. 

SUMMER. 

After  spring  comes  the  warm 
summer.  The  days  are  now  long. 
The  sun  shines  hot  and  the  heat  is 
sometimes  very  great.  In  the  fields 
and  meadows  are  many  flowers. 
The  bees  are  busy  gathering  sweet 
honey.  The  birds  sing  and  build 
their  nests. 

Cherries  and  berries  are  getting 
ripe.     On  sultry  days  the   sky  be- 
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comes  suddenly  clouded.  Dark 
clouds  appear.  The  lightning 
flashes  and  the  thunder  rolls. 
Rain  pours  down  in  torrents  and 
the  air  is  cooled  by  it.  After  the 
storm  all  nature  seems  to  smile. 


LESSON  XXI. 
THE  APPLE. 

The  apple  is  a  fruit.  It  has  a 
round  form.  The  skin  is  smooth 
and  shining.  The  apple  has  a 
pleasant  smell  and  a  sweet  taste. 
Some  apples  have  a  sour  taste.  The 
apple  has  a  short  stem.  With  the 
stem  it  is  attached  to  the  tree. 
Inside  of  the  apple  are  the  seeds. 
The  color  of  the  seeds  is  black. 

Apples     grow     in     an     orchard. 
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Apple  trees  blossom  in  spring. 
The  blossoms  are  white  and  pink. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  apples : 
Baldwins^  russets^  greenings,  pip- 
pins, Spitzenbergen,  and  so  forth. 
We  use  apples  in  many  ways. 


LESSON  XXII. 

SHOKTENED  FORMS  OF  EXPRESSION. 

1.  It's  raining  hard. 

2.  Don't  go  out  now. 

3.  There's  Tom  with  his  rubber 
boots. 

4.  He'll  call  for  me. 

5.  Can't  I  go  with  him  ? 

6.  I'll  put  on  my  rubber  coat. 

7.  Isn't  it  clearing  a  little  ? 

8.  It  doesn't  seem  to  be. 

9.  They're  waiting  for  you. 
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10.  I'm  all  ready  now. 

11.  They'll  be  sure  to  catch  you. 

12.  Here's  Fred. 

13.  He's  always  on  time. 

M.    We'll  start  in  five  minutes. 


SELECTION  V. 
EACH   DAY. 

Each  day  and  every  day 
Do  what  is  right ; 

Each  day  and  every  day 
Do  with  thy  might. 

Each  day  and  every  day 
Speak  ^what  is  true; 

Each  day  and  eveiy  day 
God  sees  yon. 


LESSON   xxin. 

THOUGHT  AND  ACTION  LESSON. 

1.  Take  your  reader. 

2.  Place  it  on  the  desk. 
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3.  Open  it  and  turn  to  page  — . 

4.  Write  the  first  word  of  each 
fine. 

5.  Write  your  name. 

6.  Write  how  old  you  are. 

7.  Write  where  you  hve. 

8.  Write  your  fathers  name. 

9.  Have  you  a  brother  ? 

10.  What  is  his  name  ? 

11.  Have  you  a  sister? 

12.  What  is  her  name  ? 

13.  What  lesson  do  you  like  to 
read? 

14.  Tell  me  what  you  like  to  eat. 

RIDDLES. 

As  round  as  an  apple, 

As  deex)  as  a  cujo, 
And  all  the  king^s  horses 

Cannot  pull  it  up. 
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A  house  full,  a  yard  full, 

And  you  can't  catch  a  bowl  full 


LESSON  XXIV. 

FRANK  AND  CHARLES. 


^^  Good-moming,  Charles." 


'^Good-inornina*,    Frank.       I    am 

6^ 


glad  to  see  you." 

''Have  you  been  away,  Charles  ?" 
''  No,  I  have  not  been  away.  I  have 

had  a  bad  cold,  and  had  to  stay  in 

the  house." 

''Can  you  go  out  to-day,  Charles  ?" 
"No,  Frank,  not  to-day.      I  must 

wait  till  I  am  well  again." 

"We  are  going  to  play  ball  this 

afternoon.     I  wish  you  could  come 

and  play  with  us.     Now  I  must  go. 

So  good-bye,  Charles." 
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""  Good-bye^  Frank.    I  am  glad  you 
came.   Come  and  see  me  soon  again." 


Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens, 
Khid  thoughts  are  the  roots, 
Kind  words  are  the  flo^wers, 
Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 


SELECTION  VI. 
BIRTHDAYS. 

Monday's  child  is  fair  of  face, 
Tuesday's  child  is  full  of  grace, 
Wednesday's  child  is  full  of  Avoe, 
Thursday's  child  has  far  to  go, 
Friday's  child  is  loving  and  giving, 
Saturday's  child  works  hard  for  a  living; 
A  child  that's  born  on  a  clear  Sunday 
Is  fair  and  ^se  and  good  and  gay. 


LESSON  XXV. 

TIME;  THE  WATCH. 

What    time   is   it?     It   is    three 
o'clock. 
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What  o'clock  is  it  ?     It  is  ten  min- 
utes after  six. 

How  late  is  it  ?    It  is  half-past  two. 

Will  it  soon  be  twelve  o'clock  ? 

Yes,  it  is  a  quarter  to  twelve. 

It  is  now  five  minutes  of  twelve, 
and  the  clock  will  soon  strike. 

Have  you  a  watch  about  you  ? 

Yes,  sir ;  I  always  carry  a  watch 
with  me. 

Is  it  right  ?     My  watch  is  right  to 
the  minute. 

I  wind  it  up  every  morning  and 
set  it  by  the  town  clock. 

Mine  is  often  slow ;  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  it. 

I  think  it  needs  cleaning. 

The    movement  must   be  out  of 
order. 
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Is  your  watch  a  stem-winder  ? 

No,  I  have  to  wind  it  up  with  a 
separate  key. 

It  is  an  old  Swiss,  open-face  sil- 
ver watch. 


LESSON  XXVI. 

THINKING  LESSON. 

1.  —  cents  make  a  nickel. 

2.  —  nickels  make  a  dime. 

3.  —  dimes  make  a  dollar. 

4.  —  days  make  a  week. 

5.  —  weeks  make  a  year. 

6.  —  months  make  a  j^ear. 

7.  —  inches  make  a  foot. 

8.  —  feet  make  a  yard. 

9.  —  ounces  make  a  pound. 
10.   —  pounds  make  a  ton. 
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11.  —  pints  make  a  quart. 

12.  —  quarts  make  a  gallon. 


If  you^e  told  to  do  a  thing, 
And  mean  to  do  it  really, 

Never  let  it  be  by  halves. 
But  do  it  fully,  freely. 


LESSON  XXVH. 

LIVING    IN    THE   CITY. 

I  live  in  the  city.  The  house  is 
a  very  large  one.  Many  families 
live  in  the  same  house.  It  is  called  a 
flat-house.  Each  flat  has  six  rooms. 
We  have  a  parlor^  a  dining-room, 
two  bedrooms,  a  kitchen  and  a  bath- 
room. 1  think  the  flat  is  very  nice. 
1  like  all  the  rooms.  I  like  the  din- 
ing-room best  of  all.  In  the  kitchen 
is  a  large  cooking  stove  and  closets 
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for  the  dishes.  There  is  a  bell  in  the 
hall.  When  the  bell  sounds  I  run 
and  press  the  button.  This  opens 
the  street  door.  Some  one  is  com- 
ing. Now  I  run  to  the  hall  door 
and  see  who  is  there. 

In  the  hall  is  a  small  door.  Be- 
side it  is  a  whistle.  When  I  hear 
the  whistle  it  means  to  come  to  the 
dumb-waiter.  The  duml)-waiter  is  a 
large  wooden  box.  It  moves  up  and 
down  by  means  of  a  rope.  The 
butcher  and  the  grocer  place  their 
goods  in  the  dumb-waiter.  Then 
mamma  pulls  them  up. 

The  janitor  takes  care  of  the  flat. 
He  will  not  let  me  romp  on  the 
stairs  or  in  the  halls.  The  people 
in   the    other   flats  would  not   like 
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that.  There  is  no  garden  to  play 
in.  My  only  playground  is  the 
street. 

LESSON   XXVIII. 

THOUGHT  AND  ACTION  LESSON. 

1.  Take  a  piece  of  paper. 

2.  Take  the  pencil  also. 

3.  Write  what  day  this  is. 

4.  Write  what  month  this  is. 

5.  Tell  the  date. 

6.  Tell  what  year  this  is. 

7.  Name     something     that     is 
round.' 

8.  Write    the    names     of    two 
scholars. 

9.  How   many   scholars   are  in 
your  class  ? 

10.   How  many  letters  are  there  ? 
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11.  ]!^ame     three     animals    that 
swim. 

12.  In  what  month  is  your  birth- 
day? 

13.  In  what  montli  is  Washing- 
ton's birthday  ? 

14.  In  what  month  is  Decoration 
Day  ? 

15.  What  great  hoHday  comes  in 
November  ? 

LESSON   XXIX. 

MEMORY  LESSON. 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 
All  creatures  great  and  small, 

All  things  ^se  and  ^wonderful. 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

The  cold  wind  and  the  ^winter. 
The  pleasant  summer  sun, 

The  ripe  fruit  in  the  garden, 
God  made  them  every  one. 
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LESSON   XXX. 

AUTUMN. 

Autumn  is  the  third  season  of  the 
year.  It  is  no  longer  hot.  The  air 
is  cool  and  pleasant.  The  days  are 
becomins;  shorter.  The  leaves  on 
the  trees  begin  to  turn  yellow^  red 
and  brown. 

Apples,  pears  and  grapes  are 
ripe.  The  merry  birds  fly  to  warmer 
countries.  The  fields  begin  to  look 
empty.  The  farmer  plows  the  land 
and  sows  the  seed  for  the  coming 
year.  The  children  play  marbles  and 
football. 

LESSON   XXXI. 

MEMORY   LESSON. 

Tn  the  heart  of  a  seed, 
Buried  deep,  so  deep, 
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A  dear  little  plant 
Lay  fast  asleep. 

"Wake,"  said  the  STinsMne, 
"And  creep  to  the  light." 
"Wake,"  said  the  voice 
Of  the  raindrop  bright. 


LESSON  XXXIL 
DINNER   TIME. 


Dinner  is  ready.  Please  come  to 
dinner.  Take  this  chair.  Here  is 
your  napkin.  Take  the  knife  in 
your  right  hand.  Sit  up  straight. 
Do  not  rest  your  elbows  on  the 
table.  Hand  your  plate  to  the  one 
beside  you.  Never  reach  across  the 
table.  You  must  sit  still  at  meals. 
Wait  until  grown  people  are  at- 
tended to.     A^o^l 
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Here  is  some  meat.  Do  you  wish 
some  gravy  ?  Yes,  madam,  please. 
Here  is  a  glass  of  milk.  Thank  you, 
madam.  Here  is  a  biscuit  and  some 
fruit-cake. 


GRACE. 

God  is  great  and  God  is  good, 
And  ^^e  thank  Him  for  this  food. 

From  His  hands  mnst  all  be  fed; 
Grant  us,  Lord,  oiu'  daily  bi'ead. 


LESSON  XXXHI. 

MEMORY   LESSON. 


True  ^worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming, 
In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 

Some  little  good — not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 

Alice   Gary. 
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LESSON  XXXIV. 

GOOD   ADVICE. 

Boys,  you  are  made  to  be  good 
and  kind  and  generous.  If  there  is 
a  boy  in  school  who  is  lame,  don't 
ask  him  about  it.  Don't  let  him 
know  you  ever  saw  it.  If  there  is  a 
boy  with  poor  clothes,  don't  talk 
about  it  or  ask  him  why  he  wears 
poor  clothes.  If  there  is  a  hungry 
one,  give  him  part  of  your  lunch. 
If  there  is  a  dull  boy  in  your  class, 
do  not  make  fun  of  him.  Help  him 
to  get  his  lesson.  Be  kind  to  all, 
particularly  so  to  older  folks. 


Do  all  the  good  jou  can, 
In  all  the  ^vays  you  can, 
To  all  the  j)eople  you  can. 
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LESSON   XXXV. 
TABLE   MANNERS. 

Dinner  is  ready.  Will  you  have 
dinner  with  us  ?  Please  take  a  seat. 
May  I  help  you  to  some  soup?  I 
thank  you^  madam,  yes.  This  soup 
is  very  nice.  I  am  glad  you  like  it. 
Do  you  wish  some  meat?  Just  a 
little,  if  you  please.  Here  are  vege- 
tableSj  help  yourself.  Make  your- 
self at  home.  Do  you  wish  tea  or 
coffee?  I  thank  you,  I  do  not  care 
for  either. 

LESSON    XXXVL 

THE  LOST  BOOK. 

Here  comes  Grace  Brown.  She 
has  lost  her  new  book.  It  was 
taken  away  from  licr  desk.  It  was 
stolen  last  night.      Grace  put  the 
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book  ill  the  desk.  When  she  looked 
for  it  Later,  it  was  not  there.  Who 
can  have  stolen  the  book  ?  Do  you 
know  how  much  the  book  cost  ?  I 
think  it  cost  sixtj-five  cents.  Xow, 
Grace  will  have  to  buy  another 
book. 

Don't  tell  me  any  more  about  the 
book.  I  don't  think  the  book  was 
stolen.  Grace  did  not  put  the  book 
in  the  desk.  She  forgets  where  she 
put  it.  Here  comes  Grace  now. 
She  has  the  book.  I  knew  it  was 
not  stolen.  It  was  only  lost.  Well, 
Grace,  did  you  find  )^our  book  ? 
Yes,  I  had  mislaid  it  and  could  not 
find  it.  Please  do  not  scold  me  ;  I 
shall  be  more  careful  hereafter. 
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LESSON   XXXVII. 

LITTLE   OTTO. 

Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  Little 
Otto  is  a  cripple.  He  was  playing 
on  the  ice.  He  slipped  and  fell. 
Mr.  Scott  saw  him  and  picked  him 
up.  It  was  too  late.  Otto  will 
never  be  well  again.  Otto  did  not 
cry.  The  pain  was  too  great.  He 
was  in  a  faint  when  I  saw  him. 

The  doctor  said  Otto  had  fractured 
the  bone.  He  has  to  stay  in  bed 
for  a  long  time.  He  looks  ill  now. 
See  how  pale  his  lips  are.  His  fall 
came  near  killina*  liim.     No    more 
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skating  for  little  Otto.  His  knee 
will  never  be  well  again.  He  is 
lame  for  life. 
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LESSON   XXXVIII. 

WINTER. 

In  winter  the  days  are  short  and 
the  nights  long.  The  air  is  cokl  and 
the  sky  is  gray.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  are  now  leafless.  All  nature 
seems  to  be  dead.  People  wear 
warm  clothes.  The  ground  is 
covered  with  snow.  Ponds  and 
rivers  have  a  coat  of  thick  ice. 
Boys  and  girls  can  slide  and  skate 
to  their  hearts'  content.  Some 
of  the  clear  ice  is  being  cut  into 
blocks  and  stored  away  into  ice- 
houses. When  the  hot  summer 
comes  we  will  need  ice  in  our  ice- 
boxes. 
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LESSON  XXXIX. 

MEMORY   LESSON. 

One  step  and  then  another, 
And  the  longest  ^wolk.  is  ended; 

One  stitch  and  then  another, 
And  the  largest  rent  is  mended. 

One  brick  uxDon  another. 
And  the  highest  -woll  is  made; 

One  flake  upon  another. 
And  the  dee]3est  sno^w  is  laid. 


LESSON  XL. 

GEORGE   WASHINGTON. 

George  Washington  is  called  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  He  lived 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  was 
born  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1732. 

When  he  was  a  boy  he  liked  to 
play  soldier.      George  was  the  cap- 
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tain.  His  playmates  were  his  sol- 
diers. George  was  a  good  boy. 
He  always  spoke  the  truth. 

When  he  grew  to  be  a  man  he 
became  a  real  soldier  and  a  great 
general.  All  his  soldiers  liked  him. 
He  was  a  good  man  and  helped  his 
soldiers.  He  was  kind  to  the  poor 
and  helpless.  George  Washington 
was  our  first  President. 


PROVERBS. 

God  helps  those  who  heli3  themselves. 
Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
In  order  to  learn  ^ve  must  attend. 


It  is  no  shame  not  to  know, 
But  it  is  a  shame  not  to  learn. 


Do  not  say  everything  you  knoAv, 
But  be  sure  to  know  what  you  say. 
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LESSON   XLI. 

THE   RAIN. 

Look  how  it  rains !  How  much 
good  it  does !  It  makes  the  grass 
green.  The  rain  wakes  up  the 
sleeping  seeds.  The  young  plants 
need  the  gentle  rain.  The  plants 
cannot  grow  without  water.  The 
trees  and  flowers  need  the  rain. 
No  animal  can  live  without  water. 
We  use  water  for  washing  and  bath- 
ing. We  use  it  to  clean  our  clothes. 
Water  is  used  in  very  many  ways. 
Pure  water  is  a  great  blessing.  It 
is  the  best  and  the  healthiest 
drink. 

The  rain  runs  into  the  j2:round 
and  makes  wells  and  springs,  but 
some  runs  into  l)r()oks  and  rivers, 
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Water  can  turn  big  wheels.  It  can 
carry  large  ships  on  the  river  and 
the  sea. 

Sometimes  we  turn  water  into 
steam.  Steam  in  an  engine  is  very 
strong.  It  pulls  long  trains  and 
moves  large  ships.  Steam  warms 
our  houses.    In  winter,  water  freezes 


into  ice.     Snow  is  frozen  rain.     Ice 


snow,  hail,  fog  and  sleet  are  differ- 
ent forms  of  water. 


LESSON   XLII. 
THE   LITTLE  MECHANIC. 

Papa,  what  is  a  mechanic  ?  A 
mechanic  is  one  who  works  with 
tools.  Mr.  Long  is  a  mechanic. 
He  mends  our  wagon  and  our  plow. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  also  a  mechanic. 
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He  paints  our  house.  I  want  to  be 
a  mechanic,  papa.  I  hke  to  work 
with  my  hands  and  nice  tools.  I 
shall  be  a  carpenter  when  I  am  a 
man.  I  want  to  build  houses.  The 
houses  I  build  shall  be  very  nice.  I 
want  to  sell  these  houses.  They 
shall  be  warm  and  cozy.  Uncle  John 
says  he  wants  to  build  a  new  house. 


LESSON  XLin. 

THE   BEE   AND   THE   DOVE. 

A  little  bee  fell  into  a  pond. 
''  Oh  dear,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  it  said. 
^^  I  shall  soon  drown."  A  dove  sat 
in  a  tree  near  by.  She  saw  the  bee 
in  the  water.  ^^  I  am  sorry  for  that 
bee,"  said  the  dove ;  ^'  I  must  try  to 
help  it," 
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She  plucked  a  leaf  from  the  tree 
and  threw  it  in  the  pond.  ''  Here, 
little  bee,  is  a  leaf  Get  on  it.  The 
leaf  will  do  for  a  little  boat."  So 
the  bee  got  on  the  leaf  and  sailed  to 
shore.  ''  Thank  jou,  kind  dove/'  said 
the  bee  ;  "  you  have  saved  my  life." 

One  day  the  bee  was  in  the 
woods.  She  saw  a  man  with  a  gun. 
He  was  pointing  at  a  tree.  The 
bee  saw  the  dove  in  the  tree.  ^'Oh, 
the  man  is  going  to  kill  the  dove/' 
the  bee  said.  ''  I  must  help  her." 
So  the  bee  flew  near  and  stung  the 
man  on  the  hand.  He  dropped  his 
gun  and  said,  '^  What  was  that  ?" 
The  dove  heard  the  noise  and  flew 
away.  ''  ]^ow,"  said  the  bee,  "  I 
have  saved  the  dove's  life." 
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A   GOOD   RULE. 

Do  your  best,  your  very  best, 
And  do  it  every  day; 

Little  boy  and  little  girl. 
That's  the  Avisest  way. 


LESSON    XLIV. 
AMERICAN    MONEY. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  money  in 
this  country,  paper  money  and  coin. 
The  smallest  kind  of  paper  money 
is  one  dollar.  The  highest  value  in 
paper  money  is  a  ten-thousand-dol- 
lar bill.  Between  these  figures  we 
have  two,  five,  ten,  twenty,  fifty, 
one-hundred,  five-hundred,  one- 
thousand,  and  five-thousand-dollar 
bills.  Our  paper  money  is  as  good 
as  gold. 

Our  coin  is  graded  from  one  cent 
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ill  copper  to  twenty  dollars  in  gold. 
The  copper  coin  is  a  one-cent  piece. 
Of  nickel  there  is  a  five-cent  piece. 
The  dime,  the  quarter,  the  half-dol- 
lar and  the  dollar  are  of  silver.  Of 
gold  coin,  we  have  one,  five,  ten 
and  twenty  dollar  pieces.  American 
coin  is  of  the  purest  metal  and  is 
taken  everywhere  at  its  face  value. 


LESSON  XLV. 
THE   HORSE. 


The  horse  l)elongs  among  those 
animals  that  are  most  useful.  The 
neck,  which  is  somewhat  arched,  is 
longer  than  the  head.  On  the  neck 
and  head  is  the  mane,  which  is  long 
and  flowing.  The  tail  has  very 
long  hair.    Four  strong  legs  support 
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the  body.  On  each  foot  there  is  a 
hoof.  The  body  is  covered  with 
hair,  which  is  short  and  glossy. 
The  tanner  makes  leather  from  the 
hide.  On  the  wild  grassy  plains  of 
South  America  there  are  many  wild 
horses. 

LESSON    XLVI. 
FLOWERS. 

The  rose  is  the  queen  of  the 
flowers.  It  has  a  beautiful  color 
and  a  sweet  odor.  The  lily  is  pure 
white.  It  grows  on  a  long  stem 
and  has  a  nice  form,  but  it  has  no 
odor.  One  of  the  prettiest  flowers 
is  the  violet.  Its  color  is  sky-blue 
and  it  has  a  delicate  odor.  This 
flower  blooms  early  in  the  spring. 
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Most  flowers  bloom  in  the  month  of 
June.  Every  month,  from  May  to 
October,  has  its  own  particuhir  kind 
of  flowers.  Flowers  are  called  the 
brightest  children  of  nature. 


LESSON  XLVII. 
THE  BEE. 

The  bee  is  a  very  useful  insect. 
It  has  four  wings  and  six  legs.  The 
head  of  the  bee  is  large  and  its 
neck  is  very  thin  and  slender.  The 
bee  has  a  trunk.  With  this  it  sucks 
sweet  juice  out  of  the  flowers  and 
makes  it  into  honev.  The  honev  it 
carries  into  the  beehive.  Bees  also 
make  wax.  Out  of  wax  we  make 
candles. 

In  the  beehive  live  many  thou- 
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sands  of  bees.  All  the  bees  in  the 
hive  follow  their  queen.  The  queen 
bee  is  the  leader.  She  has  many 
bees  for  her  constant  companions. 
Bees  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
working  bees  and  drones. 

Ask  your  teacliev  to  please  tell  you  something  more  about  bees  and 
their  way  of  living. 


LESSON  XLVni. 

MINNIE'S  GOOD-NIGHT. 

Minnie  has  been  helping-  her 
mother  all  day.  It  is  almost  bed- 
time and  she  is  tired.  She  has 
been  to  the  store  twice.  She  has 
washed  the  dishes  after  each  meal. 
Minnie  has  hold  her  baby  brother 
while  mother  made  the  dinner.  She 
likes  to  keep  l)usy,  and  mother  says 
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she    is   the    best   helper.      All   the 
work  is  now  finished. 

Mother  has  put  baby  brother  to 
bed.  She  is  reading  a  book.  Min- 
nie has  fallen  asleep  on  the  lounge. 
Now  mother  stops  reading  and 
wakens  Minnie  to  send  her  to  bed. 
She  follows  her  for  the  good-night 
kiss.  Before  she  leaves  her,  she 
tucks  her  up  nicely.  Then  she 
kisses  Minnie,  and  Minnie  whispers, 
''  Good-night,  mother." 


SELECTION  VII. 
THE   STAR. 


Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
How  I  wonder  what  yon  are ; 

Up  above  the  \vorlcL  so  high, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 
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"When  the  glorious  sun  is  set, 

When  the  grass  with  de^w  is  ^wet, 

Tlien  you  sho\\"  your  little  light, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  all  the  night. 

In  the  dark  blue  sky  you  keep. 
And  often  in  my  ^ndoM^  peep, 

For  you  never  shut  your  eye 
Till  the  sun  is  in  the  sky. 


LESSON   XLIX. 

THE    CUNNING    DOG. 


A  man  had  a  dog'.  The  dog  had 
hurt  his  foot.  The  man  looked  at  it, 
took  a  rag  and  tied  it  up.  The  sore 
foot  soon  got  well.  Soon  after  this 
the  dog  came  home  with  another 
dog.  This  dog  also  had  a  sore  foot. 
The  man  was  a  kind  man.  He 
patted  tlie  strange  dog  and  looked 
at   his   foot.     Then    he    tied   it   up 
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with  a  piece  of  ra;^.  The  foot  soon 
got  well  and  the  two  dogs  became 
great  friends. 

Dogs  are  very  wise  and  are  very 
usefnl  to  man.  They  watch  the 
house.  They  mind  the  sheep  and 
can  learn  many  tricks.  The  dog  is 
a  faithful  animal.  He  likes  his 
master  and  Avill  not  leave  him.  He 
is  glad  when  he  sees  him.  Dogs 
are  kind  to  us  and  we  should  be 
kind  to  them. 


LESSON    L. 

HOW    TO   ADDRESS   PEOPLE. 

This  mornini^-  I  met  our  neio^hbor. 
I  said:  '^Good-morning,  Mr.  Jones." 
Then  I  met  his  wife  and  I  said  : 
'^  Good-day,  Mrs.  Jones."     On  my 
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way  to  school  I  met  my  teacher.  I 
took  off  my  hat  and  said :  '^  Good- 
morning,  Miss  Curtis."  My  teacher 
calls  me  Master  Brunner.  My  name 
is  Otto  Brunner.  A  gentleman  is 
addressed  Mister  (Mr.).  A  married 
lady  is  addressed  Mistress  (Mrs.). 
A  young  lady  is  addressed  Miss. 


LESSON  LI. 
ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  poor  boy. 
His  parents  lived  in  a  log  cabin  and 
Abraham  had  to  work  hard.  He 
liked  books  and  h)ved  to  study.  He 
tried  hard  to  learn,  but  there  was  no 
schoolhouse  where  Lincohi  lived. 
So  a  good  friend  taught  him  how  to 
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read  and  write.  But  sometimes  he 
had  no  paper  to  write  on,  and  then 
he  would  write  on  a  board  or  a 
slate.  ■ 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  grew  to 
be  a  man  he  was  much  liked  by  the 
people.  They  used  to  call  him 
^'  Honest  Abe."  Later  on,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln became  a  great  lawyer  and 
then  he  was  made  the  President  of 
this  country.  While  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  President  there  was  a  oreat 
war.  This  w\ar  freed  all  the  poor 
negroes  who  were  slaves. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on 
the  12th  of  February  in  the  year 
1809,  and  died  on  the  15th  of  xVpril, 
1865. 
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LESSON  LII. 

THE  KING   IN   THE  SCHOOL. 

Frederick  the  Great,  King  of 
Prussia,  visited  a  school  one  day. 
He  tested  the  pupils  to  see  what 
they  had  learned.  The  diligent  and 
bright  children  he  placed  at  his 
right ;  but  the  lazy  and  stupid  he 
sent  to  his  left.  Now  it  turned  out 
that  the  rich  children  had  learned 
nothing,  but  the  poor  had  made 
much  progress.  The  king  praised 
the  diligent  poor  children  and  he 
scolded  the  lazy  rich.  ^'  Learning  is 
worth  more  than  riches,"  said  the  king. 

SELECTION   VIII. 
NATIONAL  HYMN. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 
Of  thee  I  sing. 
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Land  \vhere  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee — 
Land  of  the  noble  free — 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  lills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees. 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  av^ake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake. 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  Liberty, 

To  Thee  ^ve  sing; 
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Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom\s  holy  light, 
Protect  lis  by  Thy  might, 
Great  Grod,  our  King, 

S.   F.  Smith. 


LESSON    LIII. 

MEMORY   LESSON. 

Come,  little  children,  come  with  me. 
Where  the  Avinds  are  singing  merrily 

As  they  toss  the  crimson  clover; 
We'll   Avalk   on    the   hills    and   by   the 

brooks. 
And   111   show  you   stories   in   prettier 
books 
Than  the  ones  you  are  poring  over. 

Phcebe    Cary. 

LESSON   LIV. 
THE   CITY  MOUSE   AND   THE    FIELD   MOUSE. 

A  city  mouse  took  a  walk  and 
met  a  fiekl  mouse.  The  fiekl  mouse 
was  giad  to   see    her^    and  so    she 
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treated  the  city  mouse  to  the  best 
food  she  had  in  store.  But  the 
city  mouse  said :  ''  You  are  a 
poor  mouse ;  you  have  nothing 
to  eat  except  acorns,  nuts  and 
barley.  Come  with  me  into  the 
city  ;  I  liave  the  best  of  food  every 
day." 

The  field  mouse  accepted  the 
invitation  and  Avent  along.  They 
came  to  a  beautiful  house  where  the 
city  mouse  lived.  They  went  at 
once  into  the  pantry.  Here  they 
found  plenty  of  butter,  cheese,  lard 
and  bologna.  The  city  mouse  said  : 
'^  Now  eat  and  be  of  good  cheer. 
1  have  this  kind  of  food  every 
day." 

Soon  the  butler  came  and  opened 
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the  pantry  door.  The  city  mouse 
ran  quickly  into  a  hiding-place. 
But  the  field  mouse  did  not  know 
where  to  go.  She  almost  died  of 
fright.  When  the  butler  had  gone 
away^  the  city  mouse  said :  ^^  You 
must  not  mind  a  little  noise  like 
that.  Be  of  good  cheer  again." 
But  the  field  mouse  said :  '^  No,  I 
want  to  go  back  to  my  little  nest  in 
the  field.  You  can  have  all  this 
dainty  food  alone.  I  would  rather 
be  a  poor  field  mouse  and  eat  acorns 
and  barley.  You  are  always  in 
danger  from  cats  and  traps,  while  I 
am  safe  and  free  in  my  cozy  little 
nest   in   the    field." 
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LESSON    LV. 

HOME. 

It  is  a  cold  winter  night.  The 
day's  work  is  done.  All  the  folks 
are  at  home.  Everyone  is  at  his 
own  fireside.  The  boys  have  come 
in  from  work.  Outside  all  is  still. 
In  the  house  the  lamps  are  lit.  The 
fire  burns  brightly  on  the  hearth. 
Supper  is  oyer.  Eyerything  has 
been  put  away.  All  looks  neat  and 
homelike.  The  old  clock  ticks  on 
and  on.  No  one  has  any  work  to 
do.  Mother's  hands  rest  in  her  lap. 
We  all  sit  looking  at  the  bright 
fire. 

Mr.  Strong  stayed  to  tea  with 
us.  He  had  taken  the  large 
rocker.     He  rocked  gently  to  and 
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fro.  ^^What  are  you  thinking  of, 
Mr.  Strong?"  said  mother.  Mr. 
Strong  answered  :  ''  I  was  thinking 
of  our  homes.  It  is  so  good  to 
have  a  real  home.  So  many  people 
have  no  homes."  ^^  Yes,  indeed," 
said  mother,  with  a  sigh.  ^^  How 
sad  it  is !  A  cold  night  like  this 
makes  one  think  of  the  homeless." 
''  Don't  let  us  be  sad,"  said  Fred. 
^^  No,"  said  Rose  ;  '^  let's  find  some- 
thing to  do." 

Fred  raked  the  fire.  Rose 
brought  some  nice  apples.  They 
were  to  be  roasted  and  had  to  be 
watched.  ^'  Now,  Mr.  Strong,"  said 
Fred,  ^'please  tell  us  something  nice. 
Let  it  be  a  tale  of  tlie  wild  west." 
Mr.  Strong  knew  many  wild  tales. 
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He  kept  us  listeniiiij;-  for  over  an 
hour.  In  the  meantime  the  apples 
were  roasted.  Rose  handed  us  the 
apples.  We  all  liked  them.  Then 
we  had  some  home-made  cake  and 
a  cup  of  milk.  At  nine  o'clock  Mr. 
Strong  went  home. 
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